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of contraries, the cycle of life and death, and the logos, which Goethe might 
have picked up from Giordano Bruno, the Stoics, Cicero's philosophical 
works, and Lucretius, but also in all poetic and dialectic developments of 
"pantheism." Thus Spinoza and Hegel contribute to Goethe's Hera- 
cliteanism, and Herbert Spencer would have done so, if Goethe had known 
him. 

Newer and more useful to the present reviewer is the compact little 
essay on Goethe's archeologische Arbeiten, which assembles facts not given 
by Keller or Maass, and much more significant for Goethe's intellectual 
life than the extremely vague parallels with Heraclitus. The chapters on 
Goethe and Euripides and Goethe and the homerische Frage contain less 
matter than the corresponding sections in Keller. 

But with the guidance of Wilamowitz Bapp offers a more critical treat- 
ment of Goethe's attempted restoration of the Phaethon. 

Paul Shohey 



Bronzi Arcaici e Ceramica Geometrica ?iel Museo di Bari. By 
Michele Gekvasio. Bari, 1921. 8vo., pp. xii+371, 18 pis., 
84 figures in the text. 40 Italian lire. 

This work forms Vol. XVI of the Documenti e Monografie brought out 
under the direction of the "Commissione Provinciale di Archeologia e Storia 
Patria." It is excellently produced, the type is clear and accurate, the 
figures in the text happily chosen to illustrate special points, and the plates 
are admirable, especially the two in color, which give an excellent impression 
of the unusual group of ceramics treated in this monograph. 

The majority of the objects were found on the slopes of Monte Sannace 
in an archaic necropolis where the graves differed in character according to 
the level at which they were found. Some were rectangular trenches cut 
in the bare soil with large stones at each corner to sustain a heavy stone 
slab. At a slightly greater depth the graves were hollowed out in the tufa, 
and they also were covered by the slab. But more frequent is the tomb 
made of a large monolithic tufa sarcophagus, buried at a depth of 1 m. 50. 
These sarcophagi are often found in the district, and are used by the peas- 
ants as water troughs for their cattle. 

The funereal objects are usually discovered, not in the sarcophagus, but 
piled outside at the head of the coffin. When uncovered the bodies were 
often found wrapped in mantles woven with gold and silver thread which 
instantly crumbled away upon exposure to the air. 

The ceramics of the archaic necropolis may be divided into two groups, 
indigenous and imported. 

The co-existence of Corinthian products with certain Ionic elements is 
confirmed by two most important specimens, a Corinthian crater and a 
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stamnos Ionicising in style. The crater is of the usual shape, the body 
divided into two zones. The narrow lower zone is decorated with five 
grazing gazelles, five leopards and a solitary waterfowl. In the middle of 
the broad upper zone are three winged horses galloping to. left, each mounted 
by a rider whose body is completely hidden by his steed's wings; only their 
beardless faces protrude, and their hands grasping the reins and a trident. 
These riders are labeled in archaic Greek lettering "Poseidon," and the 
crater furnishes important evidence for the diffusion of his cult through- 
out Apulia. 

The stamnos is an uncommon shape; the shoulder is adorned with stars 
and palmettes and the body illustrates two scenes. In one Herakles lies 
asleep on the ground with his club, bow, and quiver at his feet; from the right 
a Satyr advances with furtive steps, intent upon stealing the club of the 
sleeping hero. In the second scene a large amphora stands on the ground 
beside a table on which are three smaller vessels. In the middle of the 
scene two Satyrs are grouped around a brazier over which one of them holds 
a jar containing some substance which boils or dissolves in the heat. A 
third Satyr bends over a bowl placed upon a high stand. The author here 
sees the caricature of a potter's workshop; one Satyr kneads the clay for 
the pots, the other two melt the varnish, and to right are the finished speci- 
mens of their work. This attractive theory is not wholly convincing, but 
both scenes are treated in the spirit of caricature which we only find again in 
the Kabeiroi vases. The stamnos may be dated towards the middle of the 
sixth century B.C. 

Various isolated tombs and smaller necropoles are described, and then 
the author discusses the rich tomb discovered at Noicattaro. Here the vases, 
Corinthian and local geometric in type, were found outside the monolithic 
sarcophagus, heaped around the head and covered with a bronze shield. 
The bronze objects consisted of an oinochoe, shield, belt, and a pair of long 
narrow strips with the design beaten out, consisting of metope-like scenes 
which depict heraldic sphinxes, Achilles and Penthesilea, Herakles and the 
lion, Theseus and the Minotaur, and heraldic lions. The strips were finished 
off at each end by a palmette, recalling the finial surmounting early stelae. 
The author compares these strips with the similar ones found at Olympia, 
Aegina, Gela, and other sites and concludes that they are Argive-Corinthian, 
and that they probably decorated scabbards, because they are long, narrow, 
and applied with little nails more suitable to penetrate a leather foundation 
than to pierce a wooden core as would be necessary if they adorned a coffer 
or throne. However, the clean cut through both strips, made without 
regard to the metopes thus disfigured, suggests that they were wrought 
without precise destination, and were afterwards cut to the required length. 
Strips of this type may be dated at the end of the seventh century. 

The belt is also ornamented with a beaten pattern of six quadrigae 
racing to right. Under the horses' feet a boar or dog is placed alternately. 
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The use of quadrigae is one of the strongest reasons for excluding the belt 
from the cycle of Ionic art. Moreover the charioteers hold a goad, not a 
whip, and all the details of the chariots point to the Mainland rather than 
to the Ionic type. 

By a painstaking analysis of the Apulian geometric style the author has 
been enabled to make a definite classification of the types of vases found. 
Those painted in two colors show a dull black and a purplish red which tends 
to become violet. Of the two colors red prevails on the archaic shapes 
whilst it is sparingly used on the later examples. Yet it is probable that 
originally Apulian geometric followed the simplest path and made use of 
one color, black, only; later red also was added. For a time monochrome 
and vases in two colors were manufactured contemporaneously; in a later 
phase, the potters abandoned the use of red, most likely for technical reasons, 
since the red color was not very fast and did not incorporate satisfactorily 
with the clay. 

A design of single, double, or even triple reversed semicircles seems to 
go back to the late Mycenaean period, as do the spirals and complete circles, 
whereas the tongue patterns derive from Corinthian ware. The earliest 
instances of the meander show its derivation from recurring spirals, for the 
angles are still somewhat rounded and the whole design is set aslant, but it 
gradually usurps greater importance until in some cases it forms the chief 
ornament on the body of the vase. Still more prevalent is the swastika; 
indeed it is one of the characteristic motives of Apulian pottery. The human 
figure, although of rare occurrence, is rendered by an opaque silhouette of 
two triangles after the fashion of Dipylon ware, but one can trace the 
simplification of the design until it becomes a mere broken meander. 
Similarly the zones of water birds lose more and more of their natural form 
and degenerate into conventional signs. 

The author concludes that the streams of Greek influence found a fruit- 
ful soil in Apulia where the Bronze Age had left the tradition of well-made 
pottery adorned with an extensive repertory of designs. He believes that 
the geometric style was diffused throughout Apulia by means of the Proto- 
Corinthian and perhaps the Argive geometric. Although the first attempts 
may go back even to the eighth century B.C., yet the greatest development 
of the Apulian geometric may be fixed from the middle of the seventh to the 
middle of the sixth century; it gradually yielded before the invasion of 
Attic r.-f. vases, and entirely disappeared in the beginning of the fifth 
century with the rise of the Italiot fabrics, amongst the most celebrated of 
which were those of Ruvo and Ceglie. 

The author has co-ordinated and classified the results of his investiga- 
tions and has not only enriched the museum of Bari with the important 
fruits of his careful excavations but has enlarged our knowledge of this 
complicated subject by his admirable analysis of the material so acquired. 
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The book is written in such an agreeable style that we only dimly realize 
the long research and painstaking study which enabled the author to draw 
such illuminating comparisons and present what might have been a dry 
subject in such a lucid and attractive form. 

E. Douglas Van Buren 
Rome 



The Platonism of Philo Judaeus. By Thomas H. Billings. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Dissertation. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1919. Pp. viii+105. 

In his first chapter Dr. Billings gives a clear and concise survey of the 
history of Philonic interpretation. It is interesting to note that he is not 
convinced by the arguments of the scholars who try to show that Philo is 
largely dependent upon Posidonius. At the end of this chapter Billings 
states his own point of view: Philo's thought is essentially Platonic, though 
he frequently adopts the terminology of other schools, and at times assumes a 
syncretistic attitude, as, for example, in identifying the Platonic Ideas, the 
Stoic logoi, the angels of the Old Testament, and the Greek demons. 

In the second chapter, on Philo's conception of the ultimate reality, 
Billings points out Philo's agreement with Plato and opposition to the 
Stoics in teaching a dualistic theory of the universe. Philo has been accused 
of two inconsistencies in his doctrine of God. "On the one hand it is said 
that while he regards the ultimate reality as an impersonal principle, the 
supreme genus comprehending in itself all the multiplicity of the species, he 
puts alongside of this the Jewish conception of a living, personal God. 
Others point out that while he insists that God absolutely transcends the 
universe he is equally insistent on the Stoic doctrine that the universe is 
created, filled, and governed by him." But these inconsistencies are already 
present, fully developed, in Plato. Zeller is wrong in asserting that Philo's 
use of owrla. for matter means that he adopts a Stoic point of view opposed 
to that of Plato. 

Billings rejects, after Shorey, the identification of Plato's God with the 
Idea of Good, but he adds: "Whether we make this identification or not, 
God is still for Plato beyond the world of ideas." Billings makes no attempt 
to prove this assertion, and I think it is quite impossible to prove it. Further, 
the identification of God and to ov is a mere reconstruction. Neither 
Sophist 249 A, which can hardly be called "an eloquent digression," nor 
Timaeus 38 AB really identifies the two, though, of course, to ov includes 
God. But it is highly probable, as Billings says, that Philo regarded to ov, 
especially in the Parmenides, as a philosophical term for God. 



